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Scandinavian-American Technical School 
529-531 HENRY STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Founded by 21 Scandinavian-American citizens to promote the welfare, education, earning power 
and practical efficiency of Scandinavian-American workmen, particularly those of recent arrival here. 


THREE MONTHS’ | LESSONS: Three evenings each week; each 

7 | lesson two hours. Charge for technical course, 

PRACTICAL COURSES $25.00. Charge for membership in Citizenship 

for Machinists, Engineers (Marine, Stationary | Class, nominal. Apply at the School or to any 
and Janitor), Iron Workers, Carpenters, Drafts- | Officer thereof. Write for prospectus. 

men, Boat Builders, Bricklayers, Masons and _ | 


Others. 
cant’s trade. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION The instructions are given in Scandinavian and 


Mathematics, Drawing, Mechanics, BuildingCon- | English languages, thus enabling every Dane, 
struction, Civil Service Course, Engineer's Li- | Norwegian and Swede to follow the lessons in 
cense Course, Navigation Course, Boat Builders’ | his own language and at the same time learu 
Course, AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP CLASS. | English. 


No other education necessary for entrance in the 
School than a practical knowledge of the appli- 


OFFICERS 
President, ANDREW F. MYHR Secretary, HERMAN N. HANSEN 
Vice-President, Prof. CARL LORENTZEN Treasurer, AXEL S. HEDMAN 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE JULY REVIEW 


J. CLAN, as Consul-Genera] for Denmark in New York from 1905 to 1913, and 
acting upon several occasions as Charge d’ Affaires of the Danish Legation, has 
gained an intimate and sympathetic understanding of Danish-American life. He 
will leave New York this month in order to take a position as chief of the Second 


Department in the Danish Ministry for Foreign Affairs having to do with Con- 
sular and Commercial matters. 


Axe. G. S$. JOSEPHSON is chief cataloguer of the John Crerar Library in 
Chicago. He was one of the founders of the Swedish Historical Society, and 
is now engaged in preparing a bibliography of Strindberg’s writings to be pub- 
lished in Stockholm. 


JoHN ALLYNE GADE, during his presidency of the American-Scandinavian 
Society, has been instrumental in bringing the Scandinavian Art Exhibition to 
this country. Largely by his assistance, Roald Amundsen was enabled to make 
his dash for the South Pole. By donating his services as an architect and collect- 
ing funds, Mr. Gade two years ago made it possible to raise the first Norwegian 
church in Manhattan. He is the author of ‘Cathedrals in Spain,” and of nu- 
merous magazine articles on subjects related to his profession as an architect. 


Hans LaGERLOF, as secretary of the Swedish Chamber of Commerce in New 
York, and treasurer of the American-Scandinavian Society, is active in promoting 
that practical Scandinavism on which he writes in the REview. 


Cart G. WALLENIUS is president of the Swedish Theological Seminary in 
Evanston, IIl., and at its recent commencement was given the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity, honoris causa, by the Northwestern University. He has given much 
unselfish labor to the Swedish Historical Society of which he has been president 
and is now secretary. 


ELIzABETH BURCHENAL is the leader of the folk-dance movement in America. 
She has made an especial study of Scandinavian dances. 
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The Denmark Building 


Denmark’s Participation in the San Francisco Exposition 
By J. Cuan 


Consul-General of Denmark, New York 


OR many years there was little or no intercourse between Danes 
in Denmark and Danes in America. This deplorable situation 
was due on the one hand to the fact that the Danish immigrants 

were so busily engaged in making their way in the new world, trying 
to establish their material prosperity, that everything else had to be 
put aside. It was indeed hard work for most of them, since American 
conditions were vastly different from those under which they had 
lived in the old country, and to acclimatize themselves mentally and 
physically to their new surroundings took all their energy. On the 
other hand the mother country understood but little how her sons 
in striving unremittingly to gain for themselves the respect of their 
new fellow-citizens were, in fact, working indirectly for their native 
land. Danes in Denmark had a feeling that their compatriots across 
the water had cut all their bridges and were lost for the old country, 
that they had been swallowed up by the “new world,” which in those 
days seemed very, very far away. 

In this state of affairs, especially during the last decade, there has 
been a great change, in which every Dane on both sides of the 
Atlantic must rejoice. Danes in America have felt, that whatever 
they may have had to object to at home, they were deeply indebted 
to Denmark for their culture, on the basis of which they had worked 
in the new world, and the mother country felt that she should take 
a deep and unselfish interest in her sons abroad, rejoice with them 
in their success, sympathize with them in their misfortunes, but 
always be proud of them, for they were worth it. Hands have been 
joined across the seas, and an exchange of ideas has followed which 
has been of mutual benefit, not least to the mother country. Under 
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the leadership of prominent men, societies have been formed to 
strengthen the feeling that Danes everywhere should stand together 
and work for the promotion of Danish culture. 

This Danish-American movement has demonstrated itself in many 
ways: In increased visits of Danish-Americans to Denmark, in gifts 
of affection from Danish-Americans to the mother country, in visits 
to the United States of artists, student singers, and professional men, 
who have gone from one Danish settlement to the other, and through 
their art or their lectures have preached the gospel of good will and 
understanding, calling forth sweet memories of home and childhood. 
It is a healthy movement, destined to bring even greater results than 
it has as yet achieved, for in no country in the world has it better 
chances of development than in the United States. The American 
nation is not afraid of a movement which tends to tighten the bonds 
that hold the immigrant to his mother country. On the contrary, 
in this land every citizen is permitted to keep his language, his religion, 
his customs and habits, provided these are honorable and sound. 
Not only will the American authorities refrain from laying any hin- 
drance in the way, but they will even encourage the immigrated 
population to cling to the ideals with which they were brought up 
and to keep up their veneration for their penates. This is not only 
due to a sacred spirit of freedom, but also to a deep conviction, 
founded on long experience, that the more a man of foreign descent 
reveres his mother country and honors its great and good traditions, 
the better he will fulfill his obligations to the land of his adoption, 
which, though he had but his two bare fists, gave him a hearty 
welcome. 

But a movement of this kind brings alongside of its ethical value 
great material advantages. A close exchange of ideas is more than 
likely to produce also an exchange of values. A thorough under- 
standing between two countries is, therefore, a commercial asset 
of the greatest significance, leading the way to new enterprise, 
promoting and expanding trade and commerce, and helping to 
smooth over the many difficulties which inevitably arise in business 
relations. 

A small nation like ours cannot afford to lose the love and affection 
of any of its sons. It is of the greatest importance to the Danish 
nation, endeavoring to live up to the high ideals of our great past, 
and struggling to maintain in a worthy manner our position in the 
community of nations, to know that Danes, wherever on the face of 
the earth they may live, will be the champions of her cause. On the 
other hand, we rejoice whenever we hear that our compatriots have 
gained the respect and admiration of their fellow citizens in the land 
of their adoption. We are glad to know that they are proud of their 

Danish descent and teach their children to respect the country 
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whence their parents came, and are deeply grateful for the many 
proofs of love and affection they have given us. 

The latest expression of this patriotic spirit among Danish- 
Americans is the plan of erecting and presenting to the Danish nation 
“The Denmark Building” in the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San 
Francisco, in 1915. Some years ago prominent Danes in San Fran- 
cisco came together and formed a committee for this purpose, and 
the proposal met at once with the greatest enthusiasm, not only 
among the Danes of the Pacific Coast, but also among Danes all 
over the United States. The committee has guaranteed the building 
and offered it to the Danish Government, which has accepted. The 
nation has shown its appreciation through the fact that His Majesty 
the King has consented to become the Protector of the Committee, 
while the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Ministers of the Interior 
and Commerce, and the Danish Minister at Washington, are honorary 
presidents of the committee. As it will be known, the Danish 
Minister has lately been in San Francisco as a special envoy of the 
Danish Government, in order to choose on its behalf a site for the 
building, the deed of which was handed to him with solemn cere- 
monies. Finally, the Danish Government has declared that it will 
participate officially in the Exposition, provided, of course, the 
Danish Rigsdag will grant the necessary means, of which there seems 
to be no doubt. 

This beautiful gift, worthy of the combined efforts of all Danes in 
America, is an undertaking for which great hopes are entertained 
also in Denmark. 

The object of “The Denmark Building” is twofold. First, it is 

intended to give Danes and Americans an impression of the high 
position of Danish culture at the present day, and to this end, every 
effort will be made to have the architecture as interesting and 
typically Danish in aspect as possible, while the interior decoration 
and equipment will worthily fit the object. It is also the intention 
through pictures of Danish scenery to show strangers that Denmark 
with its beautiful, smiling landscapes, its rich collections of art, its 
many historical spots, is a land well worth a visit. All possible 
information as to routes and trips into the country will be found in 
the building. 

Second, the building is intended to supplement and support the 
exhibition of Danish products which will be found in other parts of 
the Exposition. This is the practical purpose but a not less important 
one. 

The opening of the Panama Canal will, it is confidently expected, 
begin a new era in the trade of the world. No one can really attempt 
to prophesy exactly how great an influence this new waterway will 
have on the different countries, but one thing can safely be predicted, 
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that it will revolutionize the trade of Europe with the western coast 
of America. The states on the Pacific Coast have, in spite of the 
great American railroads and the routes over the Isthmus, been very 
remote from the European countries; all this will be changed. The 
products of the Far West will be delivered quickly and at less cost to 
the many millions of consumers in the eastern states and Europe, 
and the products of the old world will be able to reach the market on 
the Pacific Coast. There will no doubt be an influx of population to 
these States, which on account of their mild and healthy climate will 
probably attract immigrants from the Northern countries. There is 
thus every reason to believe that trade between Europe and the 
Pacific Coast will increase in leaps and bounds, and in this trade 
Denmark is trying to get her fair share. In this connection it may 
at once be mentioned that one of our greatest commercial companies 
has already started a line of steamers to the Pacific Coast. The fact 
that Denmark has decided to participate officially in the Exposition 
is proof of not only its readiness to promote the export trade of the 
country, but also of the practical value of the gift of the Danish- 
Americans. It stands to reason that every effort will also be made 
to have the exhibition of Danish goods as full and as representative 
as possible. 

It is so customary to speak of Denmark as an agricultural country 
that one is prone to forget that Denmark produces many other things 
suitable for export. Of course agriculture is the principal source of 
income in Denmark. With a population of two and three-quarter 
millions, it is really extraordinary to think that in 1911, the last year 
for which complete statistics are available, the value of the exports 
of butter amounted to about $51,000,000, of eggs to about $8,000,000, 
and of bacon to about $32,000,000. Under the lower duties of the 
proposed tariff, there is reason to believe that an advantageous export 
of these articles can take place, at any rate in certain months of the 
year when the supplies in this country are low. For other farm 
products, such as hides and skins, potatoes, cabbage and seeds, there 
should also be a market on the Pacific Coast. 

But besides farm produce Denmark has important industries in 
goods for which we hope to gain a market in the Far West. Among 
the most important can be mentioned, leather goods, embroideries, 
tapestries, china and pottery, enameled goods, jewelry, for all of 
which there should be a good sale among as wealthy and liberal a 
population as the American. For other articles, also, such as 
matches, gloves, certain machinery, it should be possible to find a 
market. 

For visitors to the Exposition who wish to make themselves 
acquainted with the government, institutions, and commercial indus- 
tries of Denmark, “The Denmark Building” will contain all neces- 
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sary and useful information in the shape of books of reference on 
every subject. 

The main object is to make Denmark, its nature, its resources, 
known on the Pacific Coast, and to this end “‘ The Denmark Building” 
will be of the greatest value. It is not a local undertaking, but one 
in which it is hoped that every Dane in the United States will take 
an interest, so that the building, when completed, may be a fitting 
expression of the unselfish and patriotic feelings underlying the idea, 


an object of pride for all Danes, a mute but worthy representative of 
the country whose name it will bear. 


The Return Home* 


By Aucust STRINDBERG 
Authorized Translation by AKsEL G. S. JosEPHSON 


|This is the first chapter of August Strindberg’s autobiographical novel ENSAM, which describes 
his life in Stockholm during the winter of 1899-1900. He had just returned after spending many years 
abroad. The preceding decade had been a momentous period in his private life, as well as in his career 
as an author. It included the divorce from his first wife, his second marriage and divorce; the mental 
crisis which he afterwards described in “Inferno,” and which supplied the setting of his trilogy “Till 
Damaskus’’; his plunge into alchemy and his multifarious scientific studies. In this period were written 
the first few of his great historical dramas, “‘Folkungasagan,” “‘Gustaf Vasa,” “‘“Erik XIV.” The first 
chapter of ENSAM describes his return, his meeting with his old friends, and his final withdrawal from 


practically all intercourse with the outer world, during the year which preceded his third marriage. 
This novel is perhaps his greatest work.—A. G. S. J.] 


FTER living for ten years in the country, I was again in the 
.% city where I was born, and was sitting at the dinner table 
with the old friends. We were all in the neighborhood of 
fifty, while the younger men among us were forty or thereabout. 
It surprised us to find that we had not aged more since we were 
together last. True enough, there was a sprinkling of gray visible 
here and there in the beards and at the temples, but on the other 
hand, some of us had grown younger since we met last, and they 
confessed that about their fortieth year a remarkable change came 
over them. They felt old and thought their life was declining. 
They discovered diseases that had no existence, their arms stiffened, 
and they no longer found it so easy to get into their overcoats. 
Everything seemed old and stale; everything repeated itself, came 
back, eternally the same; the younger generation pushed forward 
threateningly and took no notice of the exploits of the older men; 
yes, and most annoying of all, they made the same discoveries that 
we had made and, worse still, they presented their old novelties as 
though nobody had ever dreamed of them before. 


* Copyright 1913, by Aksel G. S. Josephson. 
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However, as we conversed about our recollections from our 
younger days, we sank back through time, we literally lived the past 
over again, we dwelt in a region twenty years back, so that one of 
the men began to wonder whether time existed. 

“Kant cleared that up,” explained a philosopher. “Time is 
merely our conception of existence.” 

“There! I have always thought so, for when I remember little 
things that occurred forty-five years ago, it all seems as clear as if it 
had taken place yesterday, and the incidents of my childhood are 
as near to me as what happened last year.” 

And we wondered whether all people had felt the same in all 
ages. A septuagenarian, the only one in the company whom we 
regarded as an old man, remarked that he did not feel old yet. (He 
had recently married for the second time and had a child in the 
cradle.) When we heard this remarkable statement we all began to 
feel like boys, and the conversation really became quite youthful. 

When I first met the old friends again, I had noticed that they 
were still their old selves, and it had surprised me; I found, however, 
that they did not laugh so readily as in former days, and that they 
observed a certain caution in their talk. They had discovered the 
power and the value of the spoken word. Life had not made their 
judgments milder, but prudence had at last taught them that all our 
words come back to us, and they had learned that men are not 
fashioned only by whole notes, but that half notes must also be used 
in order to express with tolerable precision our opinion of a human 
being. At last, however, the spirits were let loose, there was no 
mincing of words, and no views were respected; we fell into the old 
trot and ran wild, but it was fun. 

Then there was a pause, then more pauses, and the room became 
disagreeably quiet. Those who had talked most felt a sense of 
depression, as though they had “talked their heads off.’’ We felt 
that during the last ten years each one had quietly formed new 
connections, that new, alien interests had risen between us, and 
that those who had talked most freely had struck hidden reefs, had 
rent threads, had trampled in virgin land, all of which they would 
have noticed, if they had seen eyes steeled for attack and defence, 
seen twitchings of the mouth, as though the lips concealed a sup- 
pressed word. 

When we left the table it was as though the threads, so newly 
spun, had been torn asunder, and each man had taken a defensive 
position—had, as it were, buttoned himself up—but we felt the 
necessity of talking and, therefore, mere perfunctory phrases were 
used, as might be seen in eyes that did not follow the words, and in 
smiles that did not match the eyes. 

The evening was unbearably long. Occasional attempts by 
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groups of two or more, to revive old-time memories failed. From 
pure ignorance, questions were asked about things which should not 
have been mentioned. For instance: “‘ How is your brother Herman ?”’ 
(A question thrown out without any desire to get a piece of news 
which really did not interest the questioner.) Gloom over the 
company. “Thank you, he is about the same, no improvement to: 
be seen.” “Improvement? Has he been ill?” 

“Yes, don’t you know?” 

One of the friends came to the aid of the unhappy brother and 
saved him from the sorrowful confession that Herman was insane. 

Or, “Your wife is quite a stranger?”’ (She was just getting her 
divorce. ) 

Or, “‘ Your boy is a big man by this time; has he graduated yet?”’ 
(He was the lost hope of the family.) 

In a word, the continuity of our intercourse was broken, and, 
therefore, it went to pieces. But we had tried the seriousness and 
bitterness of life, and, at least, were boys no longer. The past was: 
the litter of straw in which the present grew, and the straw had 
already sunk together, was sucked out and had become moldy. 

Another thing which we noticed was that nobody spoke of the 
future, only of the past, for the simple reason that we were already 
in the future of our dreams and could no longer conjure it up. 


A fortnight later I was again at the same table, in nearly the 
same company and in the same place. By this time, we had each 
been able to learn by heart the answers to all the assertions that, 
from courtesy, had been left unanswered last time. We came 
armed, and the conversation turned like sour milk. Those who were 
tired or lazy or who preferred the good things of the table, let odds 
be even, fell back and left a silence behind them, but others, with 
fighting blood up, began the attack. We had compromised with the 
secret party program, which had never been proclaimed very plainly, 
and accused one another of desertion. 

“No, I have never been an atheist,’ shouted one. 

“Is that so?”’ 

And now began an argument that should have taken place twenty 
years ago. We now consciously tried to call forth the seeds that 
would have sprouted unconsciously in the happy time of growth. 
Our memory failed; we had forgotten what we had said and done; 
we quoted ourselves and others wrong, and there was a tumult. 
At the first pause some one took up the same topic again, and the 
conversation went along as in a treadmill. Then things quieted 
down, only to start up again. This time we parted with the feeling 
that we were through with the past, and had grown to man’s estate, 
had acquired the right to leave the nursery and grow in freedom, 
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each in his own way, planted in free soil, without gardener, shears 
or label. 

So it came to pass that for the most part we became solitary, and 
so, presumably, has it always come to pass. But the end was not 
yet; some of us who did not wish to become stunted in our growth, 
but wanted to go forward, make discoveries, conquer new worlds, 
gathered in a small group and used the café as a place for our dis- 
cussions. We tried it in the homes at first, but soon found that the 
host had a lining in his coat, which was called ‘‘the wife,” and it 
pulled in the seams at times. In her presence we must talk of 
‘**something else,” and if any one forgot himself and spoke his real 
thoughts, one of two things happened—either the wife took the floor 
and settled all the questions once for all, and we had to keep still 
for the sake of politeness, or else she got up from her chair, ran out 
into the nursery, and did not show herself before she came to the 
table, where the guests felt like beggars and parasites, and were 
treated as though they wanted to drag the husband from house and 
home, from duty and faith. 

That would not do. Often, too, the friends were separated by 
the mutual antipathy of their wives. They were always picking at 
one another. 

The café remained as a last resort. But, strange to say, we did 
not enjoy sitting there so much as we used to do. We tried to 
convince ourselves that here we were on neutral ground, where no 
one was host and no one was guest; but the married men felt uneasy 
at the thought that some one was sitting at home alone, some one 
who, if she had really been alone in the world, would have sought 
company of her own, but who was now doomed to loneliness in her 
home. And, besides, most of the frequenters of the café were bache- 
lors, therefore a sort of foe, and they seemed, because of their being 
bachelors, to have special rights there. They acted as though they 
were at home, were noisy and _ boisterous, laughed uproariously, 
regarded the married men as intruders—in a w ord, they were bother- 
some. 

I imagined that I had certain rights in the café in my capacity 
of widower, but it seemed I had not; when I took the married men 
there, their wives began to hate me, and I received no more invita- 
tions to the homes. And perhaps rightly, for marriage is a life 
a deux. 

If the married men came at all, they were often full of their 
domestic affairs, and I had to listen to their tales of woe about ser- 
vants and children, schools and examinations; I felt myself dragged 
into other men’s family mess so completely that it was just as though 
I had never pulled out of my own. 


When, at last, we approached the realities of life, it often hap- 
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pened that we spoke one at a time, while the others, eyes cast down, 
waited their turn to talk about their own problems—without any 
reference to what the first man had said. Or it happened, in a really 
devilish way, that all talked at one time, while no one seemed to 
understand the others. It was a Babel, which ended in a row and 
an absolute failure to comprehend one another. 

“You don’t urderstand what I am talking about,” was the usual 
cry. 

And so it was; every one of us had, during the passing years, 
given new meanings to old words, new values to old thoughts, and 
besides, no one cared to express his innermost thoughts, his trade 
secrets, as it were, the coming thoughts of an unborn future, which 
he jealously cherished. 

Every night, when I came home from such a gathering at one café 
or another, I felt the futility of these dissipations, in which each one 
really wanted only to hear his own voice and to force his own opinion 
on the others. My brain was in shreds, or as though it had been 
harrowed and sown with weed germs, which had to be raked away, 
before they could get a chance to sprout. When I returned to the 
seclusion and quiet of my home, I found myself again. I wrapped 
myself in my spiritual atmosphere, where I felt at home, as in well- 
fitting clothes, and after an hour of meditation I sank down into the 
annihilation of sleep, free from wishes, desires, wills. 

Thus I gradually ceased to visit the café, trained myself to be 
alone, fell again before the temptation, but drew back, each time 
more completely cured, till at last I discovered the supreme pleasure 
of hearing the silence and listening to the voices that sound there. 


APHORISMS FROM THE ELDER EDDA 


(HOVAMOL, 16, 58) 
Translated by ArtHUR G. BRODEUR 


A coward deems he shall live forever, if he keep him from battle: 
But age will in no wise grant him peace, though the spears spare him. 


Betimes must he rise that would have the lands or life of another: 
The lying wolf seldom gets the ham, nor a sleeping man the victory. 





Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 


By Joun ALLYNE GADE 


HENEVER a collection of rare old 
V\ Copenhagen porcelain is advertised 
for sale, Danish collectors and mu- 
seums, despite foreign competition, are 
usually the highest bidders, and collectors or 
lovers of porcelain going to Denmark cannot 
hope to run across choice old pieces of 
“Royal Copenhagen” at a bargain. 

The art is well worthy of this rare home 
appreciation—one which for nearly twenty- 
five years has been shared by connoisseurs 
all over the world. The Royal Copenhagen 
factory has in the past produced some of the 
most exquisite of European china, and dur- 
ing recent years, when it has competed with 
the first factories of the world, it has stood 
without a peer. The Nordiske Industriud- 
stilling of 1888 opened the eyes of northern 
Europe to what Danish artists were really 
accomplishing in porcelain and clay. At 


the Great Paris Exposition of 1889, “ Royal 
A Royat CopENHAGEN Copenhagen” captured the Grand Prix 


STATUETTE and, going from one victory to another, it 


now stands by the side of the works of Sévres, the other of the two 
first porcelain factories of the world. These are great claims, but 
they rest on a record of long and almost unremitting experiments 
through more than a hundred and fifty years; on a modern under- 
standing of the highest esthetic principles; a thorough comprehension 
of the limitations of the materials with which the artists worked, an 
embodiment of all that was essentially national; rare sagacity in the 
employment of a low and limited scale of colors; abandonment of all 
that was valueless in the old methods, and a simplicity of treatment 
which, after all, will ever remain the stamp of true art. 

Porcelain differs from some of its sister arts in demanding for its 
understanding, or even appreciation, some intimate study or knowl- 
edge. The manufacture of true or “hard paste”’ porcelain was redis- 
‘covered by the German, Béttger, while working in the employ of the 
Elector of Saxony in 1709. Through factory hands and artists who 
were bought, captured or enticed away, the secret of the process—so 
priceless in the eighteenth century—soon spread to the works of 
Vienna, to Frederick the Great’s factory at Berlin, to Furstenberg, 
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Baden and Zurich. In 1768 even the marvelous works on the Seine 
procured workmen who enabled the factory to abandon the péte 
tendre process, and soon afterwards King Frederick V could see pro- 
duced in the Danish factory the same true porcelain which had 
roused his envy when his couriers returned with their packets from 
Dresden or Meissen. 

The difference between hard paste (pate dure) and soft paste (pdte 
tendre) porcelain is mainly that the hard paste or true porcelain con- 
tains only natural elements (the white clay or kaolin and petuntse, 
the felspathic stone) in the composition of the body and the glaze, 
whereas the soft paste is an artificial composition of the body and 
the glaze. All Chinese porcelain is true or hard paste. The Danish 
factory early found on the Island of Bornholm the necessary kaolin 
(hydrous silicate of aluminia) and also imported some for intermixture 
from Limoges, while, under Muller’s direction, it obtained petuntse 
from Arendal in Norway. The felspar is now procured from the rocks 
of the Danish coast itself. 

The factory has had a most interesting history. Noteworthy 
facts are the important role it has played in Denmark, whether under 
royal or private control, the remarkable longevity of its celebrated 
Mussel pattern, the importance it assumed in the court circle of the 
eighteenth century, and the factor it has been in that marvelous 
development of the Danish industrial arts which has taken place 
in the last decades (especially owing to the initiative of Etatsraad 
Philip Schou). 

In 1680 a Sévres artist, Fournier, was called to Copenhagen to 
become director of the first factory situated near the old Blaataarn. 
His ovens and his state of knowl- 
edge did not lead him beyond the 
production of soft paste porcelain, 
in which, however, he executed 
some beautifully modeled and deco- 
rated pieces for his royal patron, 

Frederick V. Frederick died in 

1766, and as his successor, Chris- 

tian VII, cared little for the ware 

which was such a craze of the 

fashionable society of this period, 

Fournier returned to France, the 

furnaces were put out, and the 

King, instead of visiting the ovens, 

became involved with his country ; 

in the turbulent and dramatic _ 

scenes connected with Struense’s es + F — 
career. At this time, however, A Royat CopennaceN Group 
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appeared the man who was possibly the greatest 
of all who have been connected with the manufac- 
ture of Danish porcelain. Amid the days of mad 
dissipation and national calamity which com- 
menced with the accession of Christian VII to the 
throne and terminated with the imprisonment and 
banishment of the unfortunate Queen and the 
beheading of Struense and Brandt, Frantz Heinrich 
Miller had been building his new furnaces, teach- 
ing his workmen and making endless experiments, 
which resulted in his being able, in 1772-3, to 
present to the Commerce Deputation his first piece 
of true porcelain. The foundation of Den Danske 
Porcellensfabrik followed. 

Director Madsen is probably right in describing 
Miiller as imperious, difficult and quarrelsome, and 
yet he must be recognized as the greatest potter 
Denmark has produced. Though he adopted much 
from both French and German factories, he went far beyond this and 
developed for Denmark a national style of pottery. He was a great 
chemist, improving and developing processes of manufacture and 
ranges in coloring which made possible all that followed. His perfect 
“virgin white” paste and his blue and green and purple colors stand 
as triumphs of his chemical skill. His modeling was fine and his 
coloring remarkable. It might almost be said that much of the porce- 
lainnow produced fallsshort of Muller’s finest work. 

Naturally, difficulties constantly beset him 

during the long period of his directorate. The 
factory was rescued from its early financial ship- 
wreck by the old vixen of a Queen Mother, 
Juliane Marie, by whose name the porcelain for 
a period was known. It came to be known even 
better, however, by the mark it still bears, the 
three waves of the waterways of Oresund, Store- 
belt and Lillebelt. 

Miller himself attempted, by visiting foreign 
factories in disguise, to assimilate the best of his 
competitor’s knowledge and secrets, as well as 
to cajole to his own factory and employ such 
French and German modelers, painters, and arti- 
sans as might be most serviceable. We have the 
modeling master, Lupau, the painters Bayer and 
Lehmann and groups of Saxon artisans working 
side by side with the Danes and Norwegians. 

As a result jealousies and quarrels arose. <A Royat Copennacen Vase 


A Royat CopENHAGEN 
VASE 
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We must yield Director Muller sympathy as well as admiration 
when we find that in response to his entreaty for skilled help he was 
informed that he might draw such from the yokels of the artillery 
corps. Miller philosophizes that “In order that such apprentices 
should not become too great an expense to the factory, nor later, when 
they became workmen, demand as high wages as foreigners of their 


Wuite Cats 
A Jar designed by Vilhelm Fischer, valued at $1,900, now exhibited in the 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain show-rooms in New York. 
profession, one ought, in my opinion, to select for the work children 
of small and humble conditions, who from comparison with their 
sarlier circumstances would consider it good fortune to be taken into 
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the pay of the factory. I think such could best be found among the 
peasantry, or perhaps even better in ‘King Christian’s Home,’ 
because of the good discipline and subordination in which they always 
are kept there, and preferably those among them who, I have been told, 
have made good progress in the art of drawing at our general Academy 
of Painting. Such young persons might be fed and clothed to satisfac- 
tion, and in consideration of their lowly birth best be kept in awe and 
discipline (a most necessary matter in such a factory) without one’s hav- 
ing to fear restraint or remonstrances from friends or relations . .’ 
Through it all, the Royal factory developed into a national one, 
remarkable for the versatility of its output and 
the restraint and charm of its pieces, with 
almost perfect glaze and limpid body. As in 
almost all the European factories, much was 
borrowed in the field of decoration from 
Chinese precedents. The blue Mussel pattern 
on the white fluted ground, which for a hun- 
dred and thirty-four years has been the best- 
known of the Royal Copenhagen ware, and 
which was from the outset highly esteemed. 
was taken directly from the Chinese. It has been and remains the 
pride of the factory and of thousands of Danish homes. Mr. Reuter, 
writing on the subject in the Connoisseur, says that “‘ Among the plant 
motifs used for decorating the very old Chinese porcelain was found a 
plum tree with flowers at the root in full bloom; above it is a fine 
branch forming a bow with buds just opening in the center, and small 
symmetrical leaves on either side. The Danish factory adopted this 
motif in its original form, but by constant repetition, it became gen- 
erally transformed into its present definite form.”’ The conventional- 
ized pattern, whether originally from Chinese plum or tea branch, is 
admirably adapted for its use, and while the first services containing 
it, found among the great collections at Rosenborg, only number some 
dozen pieces, it now appears on fifteen hundred different shapes and 
forms manufactured in infinite numbers. The surface it ornaments 
is remarkably white and perfect in its density. It has, in fact, 
become a classic service. 
Miiller was given a monopoly for the 
manufacture of porcelain in Denmark and 
Norway for fifty years, and he ruled 
supreme practically the whole of this 
time. His regime culminated in the 
renowned Flora Danica service, painted at 
the end of the century, and covering fif- 
teen years of the best efforts of the fac- 
tory. It was originally intended for the 


Teapot oF Musset PATTERN 
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great Empress, Catherine II of Russia. She died, however, before she 
ever had a chance to eat from it. The production seemed to go on 
forever, certainly until the set numbered more than 2,600 pieces. It 
is the greatest complete creation in the “‘over-glaze”’ painted by the 
Royal factory. From a decorative point of view, the greater number 
of the pieces are, of course, exceedingly 

weak, but, on the other hand, they are 

most interesting as an artistic attempt 

to express the botanical study of the 

day, undertaken in various manners by 

Holmenskjold, Verder, O. F. Muller, 

Vahl and Horneman. The _ beloved 

Crown Prince Frederick (VI) saved the 

factory from ruin by taking off its 

hands the Flora Danica service, now 

sufficient for 100 persons. 

In Nelson’s bombardment of Copen- 
hagen the factory did not escape the 
general havoc. From among the por- 
celain that was saved, we find the 
British Admiral sending Lady Hamilton 
a number of pieces with the following 
letter from the “St. George”’ 

‘““My dearest invaluable Friend: I 
can get nothing here worth your accept- 
ance, but as I know you have a valuable 
collection of china, I send you some of 
the Copenhagen manufacture. It will 
bring to your recollection that here your 
attached friend Nelson fought and con- SoupreR AND WitcH 
quered. Captain Blight has promised From Hans Christian Andersen's 
to take charge of it, and I hope it will aa a 
reach you safe: our guns are all out of the ship in order to get her over 
the shallow water: my Commander-in-Chief has left me, but if there is 
any work to do, I dare say they will wait for me. . 

During the first fifty or sixty years after Muller’s death (1810), 
the factory produced little indicating vigorous life or development. 
The Golden Age had passed, and the world was busy with its mechani- 
cal inventions and industrial progress. From an artistic point of 
view it was a poverty-stricken age. But when Thorvaldsen’s classical 
revival in sculpture came, the influence extended to porcelain. The 
disastrous war of 1864-5 and general crippling of all activities natur- 
ally first made itself felt in such places as a porcelain factory, but fire 
was again kindled at the altar, and an artistic Renaissance began, of 
which the old factory may well be proud. The new Aluminia Com- 
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pany, formed in 1888, was only one of the results of the strong and 
broad movement which lifted Danish arts and crafts to high artistic 
levels, and as early as 1889 caused a veritable revolution in ceramics, 
a revolution leading to a strong Danish influence wherever porcelain 
was being produced in Europe. 

Nature in all her various forms and moods became the source of 
inspiration; what was frigid, artificial and expressionless was aban- 
doned. A new factory was built in the country at Fredriksberg and 
fresh life was infused into all its parts through the vigorous leadership 
of Philip Schou and Professor Arnold Krog. In underglaze decoration 
a new technique was created. The steps that have been taken are 
self-assured and confident. The designs are bold and strong, while 
the execution is never careless. Many a valuable leaf has been taken 
from the book of the Japanese naturalists, and not least from Makudzo 
as well as from French impressionists. Everywhere the best and most 
fitting has been assimilated. 

The coloring is most remarkable,—for the great painter combines 
the restraint of his palette with the magical vision of the chemist. The 
colors that may be used or combined with success in the great heat to 
which true porcelain is subjected in firing, are limited,—three or four 
are about all; and all must be applied underneath the glaze. The 
motives are all taken from nature and from the country in which the 
artists are living. The Copenhagen porcelain of today would well 
repay study if it were only to learn the infinitely varying delicate 
tones of the waters that wash the shores of the Danish Islands, the 
soft gray and cloudy browns of their birds, the cool, nebulous haze 
of the atmosphere, the crisp, white foam on the waves, the olives and 
celadons of Danish beaches, the pearly skies, the browns and ochres 
in sand dunes, and feathery eel grass. Even an experienced colorist 
may well be surprised at the effects produced by such simple means 
and restrained, low color scale. One realizes the everlasting truth 
that great effects are not attained with a multiplicity of means, but 
rather with few and simple ones. There is an exquisite true picture 
of Denmark before you, and with what is it rendered? Blue, sea- 
green and greenish gray, with perhaps for a high light a touch of 
amber, but of course all applied by a true artist on a form admirably 
adapted for its purpose. It is all so Danish,—the art becomes the 
expression of the country. 

In practically no other artistic field during the last decades have 
such fundamental changes been made in plastic and color expression 
as in the “porcelain sculpture” of Copenhagen. Here we have not 
only coloring and surface decoration, but modeling by a group of 
artists who are triumphantly sure of what they are doing. Every 
piece is modeled (as well as signed) by a man of distinct ability. 
Again the national note is dominant—the figures are from the history, 
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story-books or market-places of Denmark; the animals from its 
forests, swamps and farmyards. Look at the white cats of M. E. 
Nielser:- the mice and little foxes of Chr. Thomsen; the ducks of 
C.F.s -rg; or at Hans Christian Andersen’s Swineherd or Chim- 
neysweep or Mermaid, or the groups from the Tinder Box, or the 
Emperor in nothing but his shirt and imagination! Are they not 
marvellous? You pick up a wonderfully stolid and flabby porcelain 
hippopotamus, and wondering how he can be so lifelike, you learn 
he was modeled by Princess Marie after being trundled across to 
her on a truck from the Zoo, which is next door. He was tranquilized 
(while the sculptor worked) by a hose being played up and down the 
folds of his stomach. Look at the porcelain lion,—truer to life than 
perhaps even the sculptor realized, for it is no king of beasts, but 
merely a dejected Zoo lion. 

The colored and crystalline glazes discovered in 1886 are also 
steadily producing most remarkable effects unknown before in 
crackled or other glazes. 

There is none of the mystery and secrecy surrounding the ateliers 
and workshops of the Royal Copenhagen Factory that seem to per- 
rade the atmosphere of most other porcelain works. At Sévres the 
visitor is practically admitted only to the Museum, but at Fredriks- 
berg, as you pass the beautiful palace garden to the ideal new factory, 
you are admitted without question, if you are genuinely interested or 
experienced. Naturally the mixture of the colors is the factory’s own 
secret, and chemical formule are not given away with advertising 
pamphlets. 

The factory teems with workmen—over 800 of them. In their 
splendidly lit ateliers, practically at liberty to select such motives as 
best suit their fancy, and express them according to their different 
individualities, are the artists whose names are known to every Dane. 
There are many girls, carefully trained designers. There are the 
chemists experimenting, trying patiently to produce once more the 
lovely brown shade of the “solid’’ Chinese color, or watching 
anxiously the result of a recent burning, with its new Andersen 
figurines. Most of their work is going to Germany and France, 
where the appreciation is keen; some of it is going to the little shop 
in New York, but the finest pieces, it is hoped, will stay in Denmark, 
where they are loved best of all. 





Editorial 


PRACTICAL Some of the noblest acts of Scandinavism, of disin- 
SCANDINAVISM terested Northern patriotism, like many of the 

supreme works of Northern literature, must be traced 
to Scandinavians in foreign lands. The newer, practical Scandinav- 
ism of the present time may be said to have been inaugurated by the 
great Swede, Alfred Nobel, when he entrusted the annual Nobel peace 
prize to the Norwegian Storting; Nobel’s perspective was from 
abroad—he lived, worked and died in Russia. More recently we 
have read how two descendants of Scandinavians, one in North, one 
in South America, Mr. John A. Gade, of New York, and Don Pedro 
Christophersen, of Buenos Aires, by their understanding and financial 
support of Captain Amundsen, secured for Scandinavia the honor of 
annexing the southern extremity of the earth. Again, in the commer- 
cial relations of the three northern countries with the outside world, 
we see an increasing desire to obliterate national jealousies. There 
are important Danish and Swedish steamship lines with regular 
routes to the far East, putting in alternating steamers and working 
in full harmony, in the same way that the Swedes and Norwegians 
are conducting a combined steamship line to the United States, Cuba 
and Mexico. One of the largest private stockholders in the new 
Norwegian America line is a Swede residing in America. 

In the United States a Danish-American, Niels Poulson, gave 
proof of his disinterested belief in Scandinavism by donating his 
fortune, not to further purely Danish interests, but to foster harmony 
among all Scandinavians over the wide world. The Foundation which 
he established and the Society of which he was president are striving 
year by year to increase in the United States a respect for Scandi- 
navian institutions, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, side by side. 
Steadily they are winning the moral and practical support of loyal 
Scandinavian citizens throughout America, and many local organiza- 
tions, like the Odin Club in Minneapolis, testify how readily the 
three northern peoples in this country put aside petty differences 
for the common cause. 

Scandinavism is an issue perennially old and new, since Arild’s 
time, rising and falling like the tide. At its flood it is extolled alike 
by poet and politician; at its ebb ridiculed by fool and schoolboy as 
impractical. The events of the last half century justify its re- 
insistence. If Denmark, in 1866, had had the entire Swedish and 
Norwegian armies and navies behind her, Kiel would undoubtedly be 
Danish today, and the border of Denmark would reach down to 
Liibeck and Travemunde. At this very hour the Russian bear lies 
in wait for an isolated Sweden, an isolated Norway—a menace which 
a triple Scandinavian alliance would render ineffective. We live in a 
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very practical time; the people of all nations are becoming more and 
more republicanized; they demand as leaders men who are sane and 
efficient rather than blue blood sluggish with blind traditions and 
turgid sentiment. The example of the cantons of Switzerland, of 
the states of Germany, is being followed, apparently, under our eyes 
by a sane and practical federation of the Balkan States. That the 
Scandinavian States do not likewise act in concert is a perpetual 
source of surprise to the governments of German, Anglo-Saxon, 
and Latin countries, whose peoples regard the North as one com- 
munity. The German and Latin nations would welcome such a 
Seandinavian alliance, for it would create a new wall of defense 
against Asiatic and Slav. Further than this, they realize that the 
world can ill afford to lose the high individual culture of the North— 
brain workers like Ibsen and Strindberg, Arrhenius and Finsen, 
Nansen and Hedin—the most intensive civilization of modern times. 

The Swede may be the aristocrat, the Norwegian the democrat, the 
Dane the business man, but their many cultural and commercial 
interests in common ought easily to pave the way for a plan to 
insure their permanence as a free people. Today the Swedes stand 
united as never before, responsible and eager to achieve. The 
strength of their national feeling was manifested in 1912 by two unpar- 
alleled events: The spontaneous national collection to strengthen 
Sweden’s naval power, and the honors of the day that this little 
nation won at the Olympic Games, in competition with the entire 
world. Will Norway and Denmark join with Sweden to make up 
the clover-leaf of understanding and union, for the entrenchment 
of Scandinavian culture, for the protection of national liberty ? 

Hans LAGERLOF. 


THE SWEDISH One of the first objects that the organizers of 
Historica Liprary the Swedish Historical Society of America had 

in view was the establishment of an historical 
library or storehouse of information concerning the many thousands 
of immigrants who have come to America from our common father- 
land. More than a generation has passed by, and traces of the 
movements of the early settlers are being rapidly swept away. Col- 
lections by private individuals or organizations who have sought to 
preserve some of the more important data of their history are of 
necessity provincial, incomplete, and often inaccessible to the general 
public. We deem it our duty to our forefathers, as well as to our 
descendants, to put on record the achievements of our race and to 
show the world what part our nationality has played in building up 
this new and progressive civilization. To collect and preserve for 
future generations a library of books, newspapers and manuscripts 
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relating to Swedish men and institutions on the American continent 
has been the chief goal of the Swedish Historical Society. 

In order to set before the reader the full scope of this work, I can- 
not do better than follow the outline of the first report of the Library 
Committee, prepared by its chairman, Mr. Aksel G. S. Josephson, of 
the John Crerar Library in Chicago: 


The library should contain: (1) Books dealing with Swedish immigration to 
America; (2) books by Swedish-Americans; (3) publications of Swedish-American 
publishing houses; (4) publications of Swedish-American institutions, churches, 
schools, societies, lodges, etc.; (5) Swedish books dealing with America; (6) 
American books dealing with Sweden; (7) translations of works of Swedish 
authors into English, and of works of American authors into Swedish; (8) original 
records, or manuscript copies of such records, of Swedish-American churches, 
societies, lodges, labor unions, etc.; (9) photographs of Swedish-Americans, as 
well as of buildings of interest on account of their associations with the Swedish 
people in America; (10) a selection of the most important works on Swedish 
history and literature. 


The collection, numbering more than three thousand volumes and 
pamphlets, is at present cared for in the Swedish Seminary at Evans- 
ton, a department of the Northwestern University. These quarters 
are being rapidly filled up. The Society needs a permanent, centrally 
located home for its library, where it could be cared for by a trained 
librarian, and made easily available for students and investigators. 
The Society needs also a larger membership and an endowment fund 
from the income of which a competent librarian could be paid, and 
such books as cannot be had for nothing, bought. 

In the meantime, the Council of the Society is laboring faithfully 
in accordance with a clear and well-defined plan. A solid and broad 
foundation is already laid. Historical material is constantly coming 
in from all parts of the country, and when we can show our generous 
people that the valuable collections must have commodious quarters 
and better care, we trust that the necessary equipment shall not be 
wanting. C. G. WALLENIUS, 

Secretary and Librarian, Swedish Historical Society of America. 


Tue Founpation A most important undertaking for the furtherance 

of Northern culture in America was initiated by 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation at its meeting in New York 
on May 3. An appropriation was made for the beginning i in 1914 
of the publication of a series of learned monographs on Scandinavian 
subjects and a series of Scandinavian classics. The latter will 
include translations of modern Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish 
authors and of some of the Sagas and Eddas. The plan has grown 
naturally out of the increasing demand on the part of the student 
and the general reader for Northern literature, and an endeavor will 
be made to present the best and most characteristic. The selection 
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of books will be made by a Publication Committee, consisting of 
Professor W. H. Schofield, chairman, Professor A. H. Palmer, and 
the Secretary of the Foundation. It is probable that the first volume 
in the Scandinavian Classics will be three of Holberg’s most famous 
comedies. The books will be uniform in size and appearance, with 
a simple, dignified binding, suitable for libraries. 

Appropriations amounting to $6,000 for the academic year 
1913-1914 were made to students. Six fellowships of $750 each have 
been established for Scandinavians wishing to study in the United 
States. A traveling stipend was granted Dr. Amandus Johnson, 
professor in the University of Pennsylvania and author of “Swedish 
Settlements on the Delaware,” who will spend the summer in Seandi- 
navia collecting manuscripts for his forthcoming series of books, 
“Original Scandinavian Narratives of American History.” The 
same amount was granted P. Christiansen, a graduate of Horsens 
Technical School, Denmark, for study in America. In addition $250 
each was given two Norwegian Americans, Henning Larsen and 
Martin B. Ruud, both scholars of the Foundation, for continuing 
their studies in Northern philology in the universities of Scandinavia. 
The fellows of the Foundation will be selected by Advisory Com- 
mittees in Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and the Secretary of the 
Foundation, Dr. H. G. Leach, is now in Scandinavia in order to 
confer with them. 


Tue Review While abroad Dr. Leach will secure new and inter- 

esting material for the Revirw. He will make 
arrangements for articles on Scandinavian topics by noted writers 
and for illustrations in color to be printed in Sweden. Beginning in 
1914 the Review will be doubled in size, and the price to those not 
members of the American-Scandinavian Society or affiliated organiza- 
tions will be $2.50. Members of these societies will continue to 
receive the REVIEW as part of their membership privileges. Dr. Leach 
reported at the meeting of the Foundation that the Review was 
already self-supporting, and it is expected that the income from 
subscriptions and advertisements will be sufficient to meet the 
increased expense. 


Louis S. AMonson The Foundation at its meeting passed resolu- 

tions of sympathy to be sent to the family of 
Louis S. Amonson, whose death a few days earlier deprived the 
Board of an active and devoted member. Mr. Amonson was also a 
trustee of the American-Scandinavian Society and deeply interested 
in the work of that organization. 





Books 


Lyrics AND PorMs From IBsEN. Translated by Fydell Edmund 
Garrett. London: J. M. Dent & Sons. New York: E. P. Dutton 


With their marvelous concentration, their virtuosity and utter flawlessness 
of technique, their depths below depths of hidden meaning—whose crystal 
abysses a single word of different specific weight, so to say, will perturb, Ibsen’s 
two score of lyrics present the most exacting test imaginable to their would-be 
translator. Indeed, your reviewer confesses that he secretly held the opinion 
that an adequate rendition in the original metres was an impossibility. Never- 
theless, it has been done, and astonishingly well done, in the volume before us. 
Poems as strikingly characteristic of Ibsen’s genius as ““With a Water Lily,” 
“The Petrel,” ““The Eiderduck,” “‘To my Friend, the Revolutionary Orator,” 
may now be said to have become English lyrics. Though almost replicas in 
spirit, in some instances no stone stands as in the original. Particularly remark- 
able is the translator’s resourcefulness in rendering that bugbear of translators, 
feminine endings, into English, without lapsing into caricature. 

With F. E. Garrett, the gifted statesman-journalist, the task of translating 
Ibsen’s poetry seems to have been a lifelong labor of love. And the outcome is 
such that we may congratulate English literature on having added to its spiritual 
treasures an admirable translation of one of the great poems of all times, “ Brand,” 
(included in this volume), and at the same time bitterly regret that he was not 
spared to render also the whole of “‘ Peer Gynt.’”” The unapproachable scene of 
““Aase’s Death” supersedes all previous translations. 

There is a modest and feeling general introduction by Ph. H. Wicksteed, 
favorably known from his deeply appreciative “‘ Four Lectures on Ibsen.” 


L. M. H. 


SWEDISH Sonc Games. By Valborg Kastman and Greta Kohler. 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 


“Swedish Song Games” comes as a welcome addition to the scant list of 
intelligible and authentic working material on the subject of folk dancing. Since 
the organization in 1905 of the folk dance movement in this country, there has 
been a tendency to confuse various kinds of odd or characteristic dances with 
folk dancing, due, without doubt, to the general dearth of authentic information 
on the subject. In this way the beauty, simplicity and genuineness of the 
movement has been threatened. Personally I stand for dancing as a means of 
play for both young and old, and for the use of dances that are simple, sturdy, 
sincere and refreshing. For this reason I welcome “Swedish Song Games.” 

Sweden is perhaps richer in such material than almost any other country, 
and Miss Kéhler has been identified in her own country with the movement there 
at its best. All of the games described are simple. unspoiled folk plays, and while 
some of them are already widely known in this country, the majority of them 
will, for teachers, have the added charm of novelty. The descriptions are quite 
clear, and with the accompanying appropriate music and illustrations make up 
a book that will be decidedly useful. ELIZABETH BURCHENAL. 
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